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LOST: TWO YEARS— 
LIBERAL REWARD 


By D. Perry 
University of Alabama 


TRUST THAT the title of this 
I paper may intrigue my readers 
and pique their curiosity just a bit; 
but doubtless the majority of them 
have guessed at once that I am focus- 
ing attention once again upon those 
college students with but two years 
of high-school Latin. Those of | you, 
however, who recall only too Well 
the confused state of forgetfulness 
in which your students usually return 
to their classes after a summer vaca- 
tion—or even from a short holiday— 
might reasonably suggest that I could 
quite correctly limit my ttle to but 
the first word, just plain “Lost.” 

I would be the first to admit that 
this is both a time-worn and pedes- 
trian theme, and I must take the 
chance that some of you may decide 
in advance that a paper with such a 
title is doomed from the start to be 
quite dull. Someone may say, “Why, 
that sounds exactly like an advertise- 
ment.” Well, in the case of some 
thoroughly discouraged student, a pa- 
thetic advertisement indeed it would 
be, a sort of last resort. But you must 
agree that the title carries a definite 
note of innate sincerity and real op- 
timism; for many students are quite 
willing to pay a relatively high re- 
ward for information leading to the 
recapture of grammar and vocabu- 
lary which they once possessed. In 
any case, in this age of lost week- 
ends, one need not be too surprised 
to hear of a lost biennium. 

In centering concern, then, upon 
those students who had but two 
years of Latin in high school, let us 
pose a few questions for their former 
teachers: (1) Has it ever occurred 
to you to wonder just what is to be 
done with your student when he en- 
rolls for his first course in college 
Latin? (2) If you were to inherit one 
of your own students some two years 
after he had survived your course in 
Caesar, just exactly w hat would you 
do with him? (3) What problems 
must be faced by a college professor 
who has a class in which the students 
have had no contact with Latin since 
their sophomore year in high school? 
Through no fault certainly of their 
own, these young people are lost in 
a land of limbo. 

Rather than launching into some 
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FOR FIRE 
PREVENTION WEEK 
By Ceci. THAyer Derry 

Cambridge High and Latin School, Mass. 

Magistratus rogant ut his diebus 
de incendiis prohibendis cogitemus. 
In patria nostra ignes innumerabiles 
quotannis fiunt atque immensa bona 
delent. Quisque igitur civis amans 
patriae providere conabitur ne incen- 
dia damnosa excitentur. Quibus mo- 
dis autem incendia prohibere possu- 


mus? Non omnes modos hodie 
enumerabimus, sed nonnullos com- 
memorabimus. 


I. Retineamus longe ignibus 
omnes res quae facile incendi possint. 

Il. Caveamus ne infantes et liberi 
parvi ignem agtingere possint. 

Hl. C ut scalae impedi- 
mento wt atque ut omnes 
partes um nostrorum et 
aliorum aedificiorum munditiam prae- 
beant. Cum enim multae res confuse 
aut cumulate coniciuntur, ignis in 
eis facile incipitur et interdum diu 
latet_ priusquam erumpit. 

Quos alios modos  incendiorum 
prohibendorum excogitare potestis? 


tiresome tirade on the sins of omis- 
sion and commission often vaguely 
and sometimes quite wrongly as- 
cribed to high-school Latin teachers, 
it may be more to the point to be 
downright realistic and face some 
more obvious questions: (1) What 
is the usual situation for a new stu- 
dent in college Latin after all? (2) 
Just how much Latin really gets 
away in two years? (3) How ready 
is the student to go on to advanced 
work? 

I am sorry to admit to the high- 
school teachers that far too many of 
their former students have already 
joined that great fraternity of adults 
who insist that their total recollec- 
tion of Latin embraces amo, amas, 
amat. | am certain that many of you 
have had an amusing yet annoying 
experience with some pseudo-intel- 
lectual who seemingly wants to im- 
press others that he has achieved 
some academic ultimate when he can 
prattle inanely, “eram, eras, erat, 
eramus, eratis, erant.” Did you ever 
hear such a person even pronounce 
that imperfect correctly? On such 
occasions, one is tempted to utter but 


one word to express his frank opin- 
ion of such a display of erudition— 
simply the third principal part of 
that same Latin verb! Another old 
favorite is hic, haec, hoc—huius, 
huius, huius. Right here, | am always 
prone to interpolate “hooey, hooey, 
hooey.” If I can keep a poker face, 
I doubt that he’d ever know the dif- 
ference; for he never gets beyond 
the genitive anyway. 

But there are times, nevertheless, 
when college teachers are almost 
grateful to settle even for amo, amas, 
amat—imispronunciation and all. At 
least the instructor has almost a com- 
plete set of personal endings upon 
which to build. After various experi- 
ences with students entering college 
from many different schools, we 
have discovered that it is the better 
part of wisdom to believe a student 
when he insists that he remembers 
practically nothing of either gram- 
mar or vocabulary. To expect him to 
give a correct synopsis of even a 
regular verb is sheer folly, and he 
candidly admits that he doesn’t have 
the ghost of an idea to what declen- 
sion or conjugation any given noun 
or verb belongs. As for reading, he 
is just as apt as not to translate pax 
in bello as “freedom from indiges- 
tion,” or leges Romanorum erant 
bonae as “the legs of the Romans were 
bony.” And let me tell you right 
here that blissful ignorance of Latin 
can extend to high places. A very 
good friend of mine, not a classicist 
but a member of the faculty of a 
distinguished university, in a puckish 
moment signed his absence slip for 
the week: Ommes Adsunt—to the 
utter consternation of a_ secretarial 
staff which, accustomed to the 
strange names of many foreign stu- 
dents, spent a frenzied: half-hour in 
the files of the Office of Admissions 
in search of the missing Omnes. 

With such relative ignorance of 
Latin all about him, is it at all sur- 
prising that a student becomes pessi- 
mistic? No wonder he asks: “What 
good is Latin? What are my chances 
of survival? Wouldn't it be better— 
and ever so much smarter—for me 
to enroll for beginning French or 
Spanish, where I'll be starting out on 
a par with the others and won't be 
expected to know anything?” 

Well, what can we do about his 
very real sense of insecurity? What 
is to be done for and with this stu- 
dent? What can we do to make him 
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feel that all is not lost so far as his 
Latin is concerned? The very least 
we can do, surely, is to let him know 
that we are aware of his dilemma, 
that we appreciate his problems, and 
that we are ready to lend a helping 
hand. He deserves to know that we 
face his situation sympathetically, and 
that we simply take for granted that 
a thorough review of high-school 
Latin is in order for a class which is 
resuming the language after a lapse 
of two years. He should be informed 
that he won't be thrust into involved 
translation until he is in some decent 
shape to begin work on a collegiate 
level. No wonder a student is simply 
petrified at the mere thought of be- 
ing thrown into Latin courses for 
which he feels—yea, knows—that he 
is ill prepared. Can you honestly 
blame him for preferring unknown 
terrors in French or Spanish? After 
all, then, it does not come as too 
much of a surprise when one checks 
registration at some of our colleges 
to discover that entering freshmen— 
most of whom certainly had Latin 
in high school—enroll for everything 
else except Latin. 

At this point it might be wise to 
suggest that there is a correlation 
worth pondering between the mor- 
tality rate of high-school sophomores 
in Latin and the number of students 
who enroll for college Latin. Though 
we college teachers may pride our- 
selves that we can hold students in 
our courses if they once enroll, i 
seems quite evident that if Latin is 
not sold to the student in high 
school, we may never even get our 
opportunity. 

Goodness knows, not one of us 
claims to know all of the answers, 
but students ought to know that we 
try to help them on the collegiate 
level, that we at least have some ave- 
nues of approach toward this prob- 
lem of the lost biennium. It would 
seem to me that we should assure a 
student first of all of the compara- 
tively absolute regularity and prac- 
tical logic of Latin grammar. In my 
opinion, far too many students are 
convinced that one must be down- 
right psychic—or rather maybe psy- 
chopathic—in order to translate a 
sentence from English into Latin, or 
to master a few lines from some 
Latin author. Let me illustrate by in- 
corporating here a short essay. This 
bit of nonsense is exaggerated, of 
course, but one must admit that it 
highlights the deep despair and foiled 
frustration of many a second-year 
Latin student—and even of some col- 
lege students, if you will. For the 
despairing student it bears a heart- 
warming title: 


HOW TO READ CAESAR 

“Take your copy of Caesar, a pot 
of strong black coffee, some cotton, 
and four crayons (red, blue, green, 
and yellow) and retire to the most 
remote room in the house. (Don’t 
ever go to the attic, though; there 
are too many interesting things up 
there to distract your attention. The 
basement is a better bet. Wet wash 
and pipes and coal will soon prove 
uninteresting.) When you get there, 
stuff your ears with the cotton, seat 
yourself in the most uncomfortable 
chair in the place, take a deep swig 
of hot coffee, put your Caesar on 
your knees—and begin the awful 
ordeal. 

“First, go through the assigned 
chapters and underline all nouns in 
the nominative case with the red 
crayon. Then go through it again, 
marking all accusatives in green. 
Next underline all of the verbs in 
yellow, and all of the adjectives with 
the blue crayon. (All of these colors 
will at least liven up the dull pages 
of your book.) The blue—that is, 
the adjectives—will at first present 
a great deal of difficulty, but here 
is real help for the beginner: Re- 
member that when an_ adjective 
means “trusty,” “valiant,” or “coura- 
geous,” it always modifies “our men.” 
But if it means “cowardly,” “treach- 
erous,” or “unfaithful,” it is sure to 
agree with the enemy (the Suessiones 
or Helvetians—or whoever they hap- 
pen to be in that chapter.) Don’t 
ever count on the endings of the ad- 
jectives to help you a bit. They will 
only get you even more confused. 
Nobody can explain iter longum; so 
there’s no use in your trying to play 
it smart. Translate adverbs the same 


way, never using “zealously” or 
“bravely” for the way the enemy 
fought, but always in connection 


with “our army.” By the way, don’t 
forget that you're on Caesar’s side, 
or you'll really get fouled up! 
“Now don’t ever try to read the 
stuff at all until all of this prelimi- 
nary business with the crayons is 
done. You'd just be wasting your 
time. Now you're ready to read the 
chapters through, translating the red 
words first (nominatives are some- 
times actually the subjects of sen- 
tences, though you can’t always 
count on this). Then go to the yel- 
low ones, and you'll find most of 
the yellow jobs for the verbs at the 
ends of sentences. I don’t know just 
why, but it won’t pay you to fight 
it. They just are, that’s all. Then go 
to the green accusatives, with the 
blue adjectives being handled as I 
suggested. If the sentence makes no 
sense as you read it forward, try 
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reading it backward, beginning with 
the last word. That may sound sort 
of silly to you, but brother, I've 
seen it with my own eyes. You'd be 
surprised how helpful just that one 
suggestion is. You might try also 
reading first from left to right from 
the middle—or right to left may be 
better and do the trick. You've just 
got to exhaust the possibilities after 
you've written in what it says the 
words mean in the vocabulary. After 
a while, you'll surely get some sort 
of a general idea of the thing, though 
your idea is seldom exactly right. 
You'll find that it will look and seem 
a lot easier after the teacher or some 
smart kid reads it in class. At times, 
though, you'll get the darnedest 
translations; and it may sound all 
right to you, but boy, oh boy, oh 
boy! 

“If you still can’t read the stuff 
after all of the coffee is gone, and 
if my suggestions didn’t help, | just 
can't do you any good. Remove the 
cotton, go upstairs to the ‘phone, 
call up one of the smart kids, and 
copy his to memorize during study 
period. Or better and safer still, call 
somebody who sent off for a trans- 
lation. You can even get them with 
the translation written between the 
lines of Caesar if you know where 
to ask. Anyway, if you'll keep all 
this in mind, you ‘1 get through 
Caesar—some way or other.” 

* * * 

Of course this is exaggerated, but 
it simply means that we must gen- 
erate in a student some real confi- 
dence that it is actually possible for 
him to learn to read Latin. Some- 
times I feel that we are almost up 
against a nation-wide American edu- 
cational inheritance, the tacit admis- 
sion or even quite common insistence 
that it is utter nonsense for anybody 
ever to expect that Latin can be 
fathomed and understood by any- 
body except teachers. One even won- 
ders if it is going to become pro- 
verbial some day in academic tradi- 
tion and general conversation to say, 
“Tr’s all Latin to me.” We need to 
sell the notion that Latin is not 
something which is fluid and non- 
sensically haphazard. After all, the 
translation of a sentence involves 
obedience to certain reasonably in- 
flexible and quite understandable 
rules which can be mastered by any- 
one. At least, a student ought to get 
the point that if he were to translate 
the same sentence some ten years or 
so later, allowing for variations in 
vocabulary or word order, he would 
still get the identical result. But to 
many and perhaps most students, the 
translation of a sentence is only a 
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nightmare of wild guessing or w ish- 
ful thinking. Instead, the student 
should appreciate the fact that he 
must learn certain basic grammar 
and vocabulary as the sive qua non 
of his academic success. 

I might make an objective sugges- 
tion or so about the process. In this 
age of streamlining, we ought to at- 
tack Latin verbs, for example, by 
reviewing all of the conjugations at 
the same time by complete tenses. 
Instead of studying some particular 
verb, we should study the imperfect 
as a tense. When the rules have been 
explained, the student must be aware 
that he can at once give the imper- 
fect of any regular verb in all Latin, 
whether he has ever seen it or not. 
It’s all very well for the student to 
learn some typical verb for each 
conjugation so long as he realizes 
“hat he can conjugate scores of verbs 
on the basis of the ones which he has 
thoroughly mastered. But it is all 
wrong to teach a verb piecemeal in 
view of the basic similarities among 
the tenses of the four conjugations. 
A student finds it both difficult and 
tiresome to master the various tenses 
when they are a dozen or so pages 
apart, as is the case in most text- 
books. After all, regular verbs fall 
into definite patterns, and it’s easy 
to formulate sets of rules for the 
various tenses—blanket rules which 
cover every regular verb in any con- 
jugation any particular tense. 
Then one can concentrate only on 
the places—and they are gloriously 
few—where the student must be on 
his guard. Then the fun begins. Just 
dare a class to err. Challenge the 
students to try and make an error if 
they follow the rules implicitly, al- 
lowing them to use nothing whatever 
except the rules and the vocabulary 
lists for principal parts which are not 


known. If the rules are fool-proof, 
one can lick verbs in no time; and Ill 
even throw in all of the infinitives 
and participles. 

| have found that many 
seem perfectly amazed to discover 
that inevitably everybody must get 
the same answer. In my opinion, far 
too often after weeks of Latin, our 
students know only certain verbs. 
This is the heart of the trouble. We 
teach verbs instead of tenses and con- 
jugations. prefer that my student 
should boast: “O.K. You give me 
the principal parts of any regular 
verb, whether I've ever seen it or 
not, and Tl bet you whatever you'll 
put up that I can give a correct 
synopsis of it or conjugate it in any 
tense you want.” An entire class can 
become just that militant with the 
memorization of a set of rules which 
won't cover more than four or five 
sections of an ordinary blackboard. 
Nouns, too, follow a definite pattern, 
and there are certainly resemblances 
between the cases of the various de- 
clensions. Just give the student the 
case endings and turn him _ loose. 
Again, show him that he cannot 
make an error if he obeys the rules. 
With the nouns as with the verbs, 
the student has the whole picture be- 
fore him at once. Even though he 
realizes that there is a lot to learn, at 
least he knows the worst. I am con- 
vinced that many young people get 
discouraged with Latin simply be- 
cause the new things to be memo- 
rized seem apparently without end. 
Thus I would prefer to give nouns 
and verbs in regimented order, with 
the admission that this is the whole 
story, and that this is all that must 
be learned for ever and ever. 

I would recommend this same pro- 
cedure for high-school teachers at 
the close of the freshman year or at 


students 
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the beginning of the sophomore year, 
as a sort of integration of grammar. 
I’m not so naive as to believe that 
this is the whole battle, of course; 
but a student who has fathomed his 
declensions and conjugations, and the 
uses of cases, has learned how to 
attack a sentence, and has memorized 
a decent vocabulary, has gone a long 
way toward success in college Latin. 
He has confidence in himself and 
gives a certain tone to class morale, 
and he’s ready to tackle an author 
and take his Latin in stride. 

Only at this point are we even 
ready to begin an author or follow 
regular assignments in a text. Only 
then have we even begun to recover 
that lost biennium. 
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Officers of the American Classical 
League for 1952-53 are as follows: 
President, Walter R. Agard, Univer- 
sity. of Wisconsin; Vice-Presidents, 
Anna P. MacVay, of Athens, Ohio, 
Sterling Dow, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Franklin B. Krauss, of the Penn- 
sv ivania State College, Sister 
Mary Donald, of Mundelein College; 
Secretary -Treasurer, Henry C., Mont- 
gomery, Miami University; Director 
of the Service Bureau for Classical 
Teachers, W. L. Carr, University of 
Kentucky; Editor of THe Crassicar 
Ovurtook, Lillian B. Lawler, Hunter 
College; Business Manager of Tue 
CrassicaL OutrLtook, Henry C. Mont- 
gomery, Miami University; Honor- 
ary Presidents, W. L. Carr, of the 
University of Kentucky, and B. L. 
Ullman of the University of North 
Carolina. 

These officers are ex officio mem- 
bers of the Council. 

Flective members of the Council 
of the American Classical League are 
as follows: Della Vance, of West 
View High School, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
svlvania; Jonah W. D. Skiles, of the 
University of Kentucky; Fred S. 
Dunham, of the University of Michi- 
gan; Norman J. DeWitt, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Irene Crabb, of 
the Evanston (Illinois) High School; 
and Frances T. Nejako, of the Mid- 
dletown (Connecticut) High School. 

In addition, there are fifteen other 
members of the Council, elected by 
various classical organizations as 
their representatives. Any association 
“wholly or mainly devoted to the 
promotion of classical studies,” and 
enrolling at least one hundred and 
fifty members, is entitled to such 
representation. The names of persons 
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representing these organizations will 
be furnished upon request by the 
secretaries of the several associations. 
Officers of associations entitled to 
representation on the Council are in- 
vited to communicate with Professor 
Henry C. Montgomery, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio, the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the American Classical 
League. 

The Executive Committee of the 
Council consists of the President, the 
Secretary-Treasurer, and F. Stuart 
Crawford, of Boston University 
(1954); Mars M. Westington, of 
Hanover College (1954); George A. 
Land, of Newton High School, 
Newtonville, Massachusetts (1956); 
and Eugene W. Miller, of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh (1956). 

The Finance Committee of the 
Council consists of the President, the 
Secretary-Treasurer, and Goodwin B. 
Beach, of Hartford, Connecticut. 

Members ex officio of the Council 
are Pauline E. Burton, of Libbey 
High School, Toledo, Ohio, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Public 
Relations; Estella Kyne, of the 
Wenatchee (Wash.) High School, 
Chairman of the Committee on the 
Junior Classical League; and Clyde 
Murley, of Northwestern University, 
Chairman of the Committee on Spe- 
cial Memberships. 


esie 
TEACHER PLACEMENT 
SERVICE 


The American Classical League 
Service Bureau is offering, experi- 
mentally, for the year 1953, a Place- 
ment Service for teachers of Latin 
and Greek. 

The plan is a very simple one, and 
very inexpensive. Any teacher de- 
siring this service may write to the 
Service Bureau requesting an infor- 
mation blank. This blank the appli- 
cant will return to the Bureau to- 
gether with a_ registration fee of 
$1.00. The blanks will be kept on 
file in the order received, and any 
prospective employer will, on in- 
quiry, be given an up-to-date list of 
all applicants together with pertinent 
information about each applicant. 

This placement service is open 
only to members of the American 
Classical League, but any non-mem- 
ber may become a member by pay- 
ing the annual membership dues of 
$1.00, which amount includes a year’s 
subscription to Tue Crassicat Our- 
LOOK. 

It is obvious that the proposed 
placement service can succeed only if 
members of the League cooperate by 
giving the plan the widest possible 
publicity among prospective employ- 


ers in the schools and colleges of the 
country, and this cooperation is earn- 
estly solicited. 

—W. L. Carr, Director 


VERGIL’S BIRTHDAY 
The great Roman poet Vergil was 
born on October 15, 70 B.C. Why 
not celebrate his birthday, in Latin 
class, club, or assembly? For materi- 
als see page 9. 


THE JUNIOR 
CLASSICAL LEAGUE 

By Esretta Kyne 
Wenatchee (Wash.) High School 

PONSORS OF Latin clubs in 
S high schools, or those contem- 
plating forming clubs, are invited to 
affiliate with the Junior Classical 
League now so that members may 
have a full year of club experience. 

The Junior Classical League is a 
national classical club, with chapters 
in all parts of the United States. The 
life membership fee, payable to the 
American Classical League, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, is 65¢, 
which entitles the student to a ster- 
ling silver pin and a membership 
card. Those preferring membership 
by card need send only 25¢. Advisors 
report each year those who continue 
active their second or third year and 
who have purchased the pin their 
first vear. 

Requirements for membership are 
established by the individual chap- 
ters. A club may use its own local 
name if it prefers. : 

This year the Junior Classical 
League is to have its own publica- 
tion. Subscriptions for printed 
Torch: US are being accepted at the 
Henderson (Texas) High School, 
where Miss Belle Gould is the spon- 
sor. Each chapter pays one dollar for 
a subscription of two issues, appear- 
ing January 15 and April 15. Stu- 
dents wishing their own copies of 
the two issues send 10¢ with the 
chapter subscription. Billie Jo Payne, 
editor at Henderson, needs material 
for the first issue by December 20. 

Sponsors of Latin clubs who re- 
ported their club activities previously 
to Miss Essie Hill, who recently re- 
signed as chairman of the Committee 
on Classical Clubs of the American 
Classical League, are invited to con- 
tribute their reports to the Commit- 
tee on the Junior Classical League, 
and to affiliate with this organiza- 
tion, if they wish. 

Chapters are forming federations 
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in each state. State chairmen ap- 
pointed are: Alabama, Miss Mary 
Sherrod, Sheffield High School, Ari- 
zona, Miss Paloma White, 690 
Orange Ave., Yuma; Arkansas, Mr. 
R. E. Walker, 220 Oak St., Hot 
Springs, District of Columbia, Miss 
Elizabeth Shields, 3-H King George's 
Gardens, Hyattsville, Md.; Florida, 
Miss Vivia Craig, 2912 St. Johns 
Ave., Jacksonville; Georgia, Miss 
Clyde Ward, Columbus High School; 
Idaho, Miss Mary Hogarth, 
Boise High School; Illinois, Miss 
Mary Sharp, Fairbury High School, 
lowa, Miss Edna Miller, Teachers’ 
College, Cedar Falls, Kentucky, Miss 
Mary Wood Brown, 330 Woodland, 
Lexington, Michigan, Mrs. Helene 
Wilson Frazier, 21539 Tenny, Dear- 
born; Minnesota, Miss Marion Park- 
os, Fairmont High School; AMissis- 
sippi, Miss Sue Watkins, Bobo High 
School, Clarksdale; Missouri, Miss 
Helen Gorse, Hanley Junior High 
School, University City; Montana, 
Mrs. Mabelle Irwin, Whitefish High 
School, New Jersey, Mrs. Ellen 
Stubbs, Plainfield High School, New 
Mexico, Miss Madelene Hendricks, 
310 Bryn Mawr, Albuquerque, New 
York, Miss Florence Raanes, New 
York State Teachers’ College, Al- 
bany; North Carolina, Mrs. Vera 
Walden, Highpoint High School, 
Ohio, Miss Lois Bickelhaupt, Clay 
High School, Toledo; Pennsylvania, 
Miss Adeline Reeping, Latrobe High 
School; South Dakota, Mrs. Cath- 
erine Boyd, Kimball High School; 
Texas, Miss Mildred Sterling, 2904 
Lasker, Waco; Virginia, Mrs. Flora 
Lynn, Clifton Forge High School, 
Washington, Miss Virgilia Holliday, 
Wenatchee High School, West Vir- 
ginia, Mrs. Bessie Palmer Green, 
Romney High School; Wisconsin, 
Miss Virginia L. Hulbert, 522 Scort 
St., Wausau; Wyoming, Mrs. Ruth 
W. Bauder, Cheyenne High School. 

Those interested in forming chap- 
ters will please write their state 
chairman. Suggestions for a chairman 
where none has been appointed will 
be welcomed by the national com- 
mittee, which consists of the follow- 
ing: Miss Estella Kyne, Wenatchee, 
Wash. (Chairman Publicity); 
Miss Lourania Miller, Dallas, Texas 
(Federations); Miss Augusta Gib- 
bons, Sharon, Pa. (Membership); and 
Miss Belle Gould, Henderson, Texas 
(Bulletin). 


most attractive pamphlet en- 
titled “Why Study Latin in School?” 
may be obtained at 5¢ per copy from 
Prof. W. H. Marnell, Boston Teach- 
ers’ College, 625 Huntington Ave., 
Boston 15, Mass. 


THE 
A DREAM COME TRUE 


By Evizasern Wuire 
Bala-Cynwyd (Pa.) Jun’or School 
OR SEVERAL years my friend 
Bernice Gilmore of Haverford 
Township, a suburb of Philadelphia, 
and | have dreamed of attending our 
first American Classical League meet- 
ing in Oxford, Ohio, Last year our 
decision to attend the Latin Institute 
at William and Mary kept’ our 
dream from coming true because we 
didn't have the power to put our- 
selves in Williamsburg and Oxford 
at the same time. This year our 
dream almost met the same fate be- 
cause I received a fellowship for 
summer study in Michigan. How- 
ever, since the times didn’t quite 
coincide and since | had much earlier 
agreed to read a paper at the meet- 
ing, | decided to go to Ann Arbor 
via Oxford, so Tuesday morning, 
June 17, found Bernice Gilmore, 
Marjorie King—a friend an- 
other Philadelphia suburb—and_ me 
on the road going West. Our dream 
at long last was really coming true. 
As we drove into Oxford late 
Wednesday afternoon, we found the 
real town in no way disappointing. 
The shaded streets, early American 
architecture, and Miami University’s 
beautiful campus and buildings make 
this an ideal setting. Oxford is also 
rich in_ historical lore—particularly 
of the period of the 1860's; so, if you 
are historically minded you'll find 
an added interest. 


Finding Hamilton Hall, the dorm- 
itory where we were to stay, did not 
in any way change our first impres- 
sion of the setting for our meeting. 
Both inside and out, it is a beautiful 
building, Williamsburg style, and it 
is kept in immaculate condition. 

As we came out into the lobby 
after cleaning up, we had our first 
taste of what was going to be one 
of the most enriching and satisfying 
features of the American Classical 
League Annual Latin Institute. We 
found someone we knew and _ liked 
to see! Lillian Lawler was sitting near 
the desk. Before going on to dinner 
we enjoyed a visit with her. After 
we had left her and started aw ay in 
our car to find a tea room, we 
passed a car with another familiar 
face—Mrs. Belle Lapsley of Wil- 
loughby, Ohio, w ith whom we had 
worked the prev ious summer at the 
Latin Institute in Williamsburg. That 
was truly a surprise, but a very 
pleasant one, because in some way 
we just hadn’t thought of meeting 
our Williamsburg friends in Oxford, 
but we did—not ove. but several. 
Later we met Mrs. Ruby McClel- 


CLA 


ROLLIN HARVELLE 
TANNER 


Rollin Harvelle Tanner, Secretary- 
byneanage of the American Classical 
League from 1927 to 1935, and from 
1937 to 1942, died April 23, 1952, of 
a heart attack at his home in 
Thomaston, Maine. Born in Oberlin, 
December 3, 1874, he received his 
A.B. degree from Western Reserve 
University in 1896 and his Ph.D. 
from Princeton University in 1912. 
His professional career included 
teaching at Illinois College, Denison 
University, New York University, 
and Mary Washington College. Dr. 
Tanner was an active member of 
many professional organizations and 
a frequent contributor to professional 
publications. He will be remembered 
by many teachers and students of 
the classics as one of the leaders on 
the Vergilian and Horatian cruises, 
which were sponsored jointly by the 
American Classical League and the 
Bureau of University Travel. 


—W.L.C. 


land, of West Alexandria, Ohio, and 
Mrs. Dobbins, of Georgia, who lived 
in the room next to ours in the 
dormitory at William and Mary Col- 
lege, and Miss Oppelt, the teacher of 
our demonstration class there. Re- 
newing our friendship and discussing 
experiences, ideas, and problems with 
these and others was a real privilege. 
Meeting for the first time interesting 
persons from all types of schools and 
from all parts of our country—being 
able to talk with them—broadened 
our experience. Many whom we had 
known for years by name became 
interesting, alive personalities. 

After we returned from dinner 
that first night we met Professor 
Henry C. Montgomery, from the 
Miami Department of Classics. His 
friendly personality and smile, his 
willingness to help us in every way 
(he carried many bags up the steps 
that first night! ) ‘added greatly to the 
warm welcome we had already felt. 

Luncheon on Thursday was our 
first meal together in the Hamilton 
Hall dining room. This room was 
beautiful and immaculate. with at- 
tractively set tables, efficient service, 
and—by no means least—delicious 
food. The unbelievable part is the 
cost—ten dollars for meals, Thursday 
noon through Saturday noon, and for 
room, Wednesday through Friday. 
Since we had counted the time as 
more than two days, we gave fifteen 
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dollars when we registered and were 
almost too shocked to take it when 
five dollars was returned. That, plus 
some additional, we spent buying 
Classical Service Bureau materials for 
our classes. The Service Bureau fills 
a large room on the ground floor of 
Harrison Hall. It is a real privilege 
to be able to visit this, to see and 
choose materials, to meet Mrs. Jones 
and Mrs. Cunningham who are, as 
one of our speakers very truly stated, 
“both human and _ efficient—a_ rare 
but ideal combination.” 

By this time you have probably 
decided that the college atmosphere 
so completely affected us that we 
had slipped into the common prac- 
tice of cutting lectures. That, how- 
ever, is not true. We did attend, and 
I am going to give you some glimpses 
of the excellent program which Dr. 
George A. Land, Newton High 
School, Newtonville, Massachusetts, 
planned for this meeting. 

Walter R. Agard, President of the 
American Classical League, presided 
at the Thursday afternoon session. 
We were greeted cordially by the 
Vice-President of Miami University. 
Then my paper, “In the Beginning— 
What? Why?” quite naturally came 
first on the program. I devoted most 
of it to a discussion of the eighth- 
grade language course (chiefly the 
Latin part) in our school—a course 
in which every pupil takes explora- 
tory French, German, Latin—one 
quarter each, and then in the fourth 
quarter chooses one of the three 
languages, or, in a few cases, no 
language. Since any comment of 
mine about this paper would, I fear, 
be prejudiced, I'll give the quotation 
from Dr. Whitehead which the paper 
brought to Dr. Agard’s mind. “There 
are three steps in teaching: first, 
romance—creation of interest; sec- 
ond, precision—teaching of forms 
and other essentials; third, generaliza- 
tion—application.” 

Robert O. Fink of Kenyon College 
made the next paper, “Is the Ablative 
Absolute?” interesting, alive, and 
challenging. There are many tradi- 
tions in our Latin teaching which 
should be exploded. We should de- 
fine the ablative absolute as a noun 
or pronoun accompanied by a noun, 
adjective, or participle in the ablative 
case; and a better name would be 
“ablative of accompanying or attend- 
ant circumstance.” We should ap- 
proach Latin syntax from the point 
of view of meaning. 

Mary V. Braginton of Rockford 
College gave.the next paper—an in- 
teresting and scholarly discussion of 
“Stars in the Latin Poets.” She not 
only made us more aware of refer- 
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ences to the stars by Latin poets, but 
she made us want to study them that 
night as we walked back to the 
dormitory after the evening session. 

Next, Mrs. Eleanore H. Cooper of 
Scott, Foresman and Company made 
us feel that we really were walking 
“In the Footsteps of the Romans” 
with her interesting slides and com- 
ments. Mrs. Cooper also had in 
Hamilton Hall an excellent exhibit of 
Scott-Foresman books and teaching 
materials. 

Adeline E. Reeping, of the Latrobe 
(Pa.) High School, closed the after- 
noon session with an interesting, in- 
instructive, and challenging report, 
“Concerning the Junior Classical 
League.” In order to have a chapter 
of the Junior Classical League, a 
minimum of five pupils must join 
from your school. Since life mem- 
bership costs only sixty-five cents, 
finances should not prevent anyone 
from joining what is a very worth- 
while and growing organization. 
Much credit should be given to Miss 
Reeping who, as state chairman, has 
made the Junior Classical League 
really active in Pennsylvania. 

Thursday evening, Mars M. West- 
ington, of Hanover College, who was 
presiding, introduced William R. 
Jones from Ohio State University 
who took us “Here and There in 
Greece” via slides, and Raymond V. 
Schoder, S. J., of West Baden Col- 
lege, who showed us “Views of 
Rome.” Both sets of slides were ex- 
cellent, the views were beautifully 
colored and well chosen. 

For most of us Thursday evening 
ended with a very pleasant informal 
reception presented by Miami Uni- 
versity in the parlors of Hamilton 
Hall—soft music, good food (as al- 
ways), interesting discussions with 
old and new friends. Meeting Dr. 
and Mrs. Fred S. Dunham of the 
University of Michigan and—in the 
course of the conversation—learning 
the best route to Ann Arbor, was a 
highlight of the reception for me! 
As most of us started to bed, the 
members of the American Classical 
League Council started to their an- 
nual meeting. Although they did try 
to shorten it by postponing part of 
their business until Friday night, it 
wasn’t early when we heard them 
coming back to our dormitory. We 
truly should appreciate the time and 
effort they put into making plans 
and administering them for us. 

At the Friday morning session, 
Clarence A. Forbes, from Ohio State 
University, presided. First, Miss 
Fdith M. A. Kovach, of the Central 
High School, Detroit, described her 
“Experiment in Third-Year Latin,” 


which is really a course in Greek 
and Roman literature. Each pupil 
reads a certain author, makes himself 
a specialist for that author, and then 
reports to the class. 

Second on the program, Carolyn 
FE. Bock, University of Minnesota, 
gave us the results of her study on 
the status of “Foreign Languages in 
Minnesota.” Although the report was 
long and contained many figures, 
Miss Bock’s interesting presentation 
made it enjoyable as well as practi- 
cal. From questionnaires sent to prin- 
cipals, she received among other 
things the following information: 
One-third of the Minnesota schools 
teach at least one language; of these 
schools 72% teach Latin, and 32% 
of the latter teach Latin as the only 
language. There are not enough 
Latin teachers; a professor from the 
University of Minnesota said that he 
had had seven times as many requests 
for teachers of Latin as he could fill. 
Latin is taught with English sixty- 
six times; Latin teachers should work 
with English teachers, making them- 
selves felt, together, as language 
teachers. Reasons given for the drop- 
ping of Latin, are: lack of student 
interest and demand, low enrollment, 
no teacher, and, from a rural com- 
munity, “no need for a cultural sub- 
ject.” 

Donald W. Prakken, of Franklin 
and Marshall College, although he 
was unable to attend, sent his paper, 
“Is Vocabulary Teachable?” and Dr. 
Land read it. The paper described 
Dr. Prakken’s course in vocabulary 
building. Mr. Prakken testified to the 
value of such study, and, in discuss- 
ing his paper, the group agreed with 
him. 

Albert Rapp, University of Tenn- 
essee, concluded the formal part of 
the Friday morning session with his 
very entertaining and enlightening 
paper on “Greek Jests and Jesters.” 
He proved to us by actual quotations 
that the Greeks were laughter-loving, 
that they had and enjoyed “jam” 
sessions in wit and jests. 

Annual messages from all officers 
but the President concluded the Fri- 
day morning session. Henry C. 
Montgomery, Secretary-Treasurer, 
reported the American Classical 
League as sound financially, better 
than it has been for some time. Lil- 
lian B. Lawler, Editor of THe Crasst- 
caAL in her complete and 
well-given report, included interest- 
ing human-interest stories connected 
with her work as  editor—stories 
which give the publication an added 
meaning for us. As she continued, we 
also realized the tremendous amount 
of time she gives to this task of pro- 
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viding for us an excellent  profes- 
sional publication. As Wilbert L. 
Carr, Director of the Service Bureau, 
gave his report, we sensed the same 
tireless devotion of time and energy 
which he gives to our cause—to pro- 
viding supplementary materials for 
us. He urged us to support the Bur- 
eau by using this material; plays may 
be used for class reading lessons. He 
also urged us to use the Teacher 
Placement Bureau of the American 
Classical League. 

Dorrance S. White, University of 
lowa, presiding at the Friday after- 
noon session, introduced another 
very capable, attractive, and tireless 
sponsor for Latin, Miss Emilie Mar- 
garet White, Public Schools, Wash- 
ington, D. C. As mederator of the 
panel discussion, she introduced the 
following panel members: Grace L. 
Beede, of the University of South 
Dakota; Richard W. Carr, of the 
Glen Ridge (N. J.) High School, 
PF. Stuart Crawford, of Boston Uni- 
versity; Grace A. Crawford, of the 
Bulkeley High School, Hartford, 
Conn.; Fred S. Dunham, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Gerald FE llsper- 
mann, O.S.B., of St. Meinrad’s Ab- 
bey, Indiana; Salvatore Matarazzo, 
of the Fort Knox (Ky.) High 
School; Jonah W. D. Skiles, of the 
University of Kentucky; and Esther 
Weightman, of the Wisconsin High 
School, Madison, Wis. 

The panel discussion, based on 
questions sent to Miss White by 
teachers, was one of the most practi- 
cal parts of the program. Although 
there was disagreement on some 
questions, and no real conclusions 
were reached, the discussion was 
thought-provoking and helpful. Some 
of the many helpful suggestions 
were: 

1. To keep improving teachers’ 
background, organize a Latin Read- 
ing Club. Greater Boston has such 
a club, meeting once a month. A 
leader chosen each year assigns read- 
ings to a volunteer to prepare for 
each meeting. Others reported on the 
success of similar groups. 

2. To increase interest in Latin, 
the Connecticut Classical Association 
has sponsored state contests. News- 
papers give financial aid and public- 
ity. New York University sponsors 
a sight-reading contest, and Eta Sig- 
ma Phi sponsors translation and other 
contests for undergraduates in col- 
lege. 

3. In answering the question, 
“Who Should Study Latin?” some 
felt there were students who should 
not take Latin. Others felt we should 
adapt Latin so that the majority can 
take it and profit from it. We must 
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recognize conditions and compete 
with others. We must make Latin 
applicable to modern life. 

4. Some homework is needed as 
practice on what has been done in 
class. 

5. There is a need for better artic- 
ulation of the college Latin course 
with the high school course. 

Miss White concluded the panel 
discussion by appealing to college 
and high-school teachers to under- 
stand one another, and to work hand 
in hand with teachers of all other 
languages to promote language study 
in general. 

On Friday afternoon we were en- 
tertained at tea by Western College, 
on the outskirts of Oxford. Many of 
us enjoyed wandering around the 
beautiful campus of the College, and 
visiting its Greek theater. In the 
evening we were the guests of Miami 
University at a concert given’ by 
Norman Scott, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 

On Saturday morning, Franklin B. 
Krauss, of The Pennsylvania State 
College, who was presiding, intro- 
duced the President of the American 
Classical League, Dr. Walter R. 
Agard. His report is given in full 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Miss Marjorie FE. King, of the 
Springfield Township (Pa.) High 
School, then began the formal part 
of our last session by clarifying for 
us her provocative topic, “Place a 
Rose on Brutus’ Grave.” In an ex- 
cellent and well-organized paper, 
Miss King presented the case for a 
change in second-year reading ma- 
terial. Many pupils are discontinuing 
Latin at the end of the second year 
because the basic reading material for 
that vear, Caesar’s Commentaries, is 
not suitable. Miss King feels that we 
must give the pupils material suited 
to their interests and abilities, and 
she finds this material in Mediaeval 
Latin. 

Miss Frances T. Nejako, of the 
Middletown (Conn.) High School, 
gave an inspiring discussion of the 
topic, “Quo Vadis, Discipule?” Be- 
cause pupils will receive both practi- 
cal and spiritual values from Latin, 
no matter what they are going to do 
in life, it is up to us teachers to 
stand up for Latin—to guide pupils 
into our courses. Pupils who have 
not received training in furdamentals 
are showing a definite deficiency; ac- 
cording to Dr. Benjamin Fine, of the 
New York Times, thirty  experi- 
mental schools have now gone back 
to the fundamentals. 

In answering the question “How 
Much Grammar?” Waldo F. Sweet, 
William Penn Charter School, intro- 
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duced us in an interesting and con- 
vincing way to the new Latin course 
which he has developed—a_ course 
based on the findings of linguists 
who for years have been studying 
language as a science. In order to 
teach Latin, we must know both 
Latin and English thoroughly, and 
teach the contrasts. One example of 
this is shown by “signalling devices”; 
in English we use word order, in 
‘Latin, inflections. This course devel- 
oped by Dr. Sweet is the one I took, 
after the Latin Institute, at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. The more I 
work with the new method, the 
more convinced I am of its merit. 

Miss Marguerite Pohle, of Bosse 
High School, Evansville, Ind., closed 
the 1952 Latin Institute with a per- 
sonal testimonial to the value of 
“Living with the Classics.” As she 
described her class activities, her 
trips through classical lands, and her 
reading of classical authors, we felt 
that her quotation from Carlyle, 
“Blessed is the man who has found 
his work” truly applied to her. I 
hope that we will all carry her devo- 
tion and enthusiasm into our own 
classes! 

After Saturday luncheon and fare- 
wells, we scattered to our various 
sections of the country. Yes, this 
year my dream came true; and the 
reality of being in Oxford attending 
the meeting was more wonderful, 
inspirational, and helpful than any 
dream could ever be. Don’t let your 
trip to the American Classical League 
Latin Institute remain a dream. Next 
vear make it a dream come true! 


ie: 
AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE—REPORTS OF 
OFFICERS 
REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


The annual reports of our officers 
and committee chairmen indicate 
how successful the past year has 
been. There is, to be sure, a slight 
loss in our membership (now 3026); 
but the Junior Classical League gives 
us hope for the future in its phenom- 
enal increase from 12,626 to 15,003 
members. We are proud of the initia- 
tive which the JCL has shown, under 
the leadership of Miss Kyne and her 
committee; and as proof of that pride 
we are underwriting part of the costs 
of its new national publication, 
Torch, and offering our help in mak- 
ing plans for the projected JCL na- 
tional convention. I hope that all 
state chairmen will redouble their 
efforts this year to build an even 
larger and more successful JCL. 

Financially we are well in the 
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black, a cause for rejoicing; but, 
more important, our sales of teach- 
ing materials have increased and 
other League services have been ex- 
panded. Director Carr and the staff 
at the Service Bureau deserve great 
credit for the work they have done. 
So does Lillian Lawler, for a banner 
CassicaL OUTLOOK year. 

A notable achievement of the past 
year has been the completion and 
publication of the report of our 
Classics in Humanities Curricula 
Committee. This report should stim- 
ulate classics teachers in colleges to 
play a more vigorous role in the 
formulation and teaching of general 
education programs. It merits wide 
circulation. 

The Latin Institute meeting at Ox- 
ford, June 19-21, was, by general 
agreement among the 120 who at- 
tended, the most profitable and 
enjoyable one yet held. Representa- 
tives were present from many parts 
of the country, but naturally the 
majority were from the Middle 
West. In order to make the oppor- 
tunities of the Institute more con- 
veniently available to members in 
other sections, occasionally the In- 
stitute will be held in other parts of 
the country; and the possibility of 
doing this next summer is now being 
considered by the Executive Com- 
mittee. But wherever we go, Oxford 
will remain our home; and what a. 
hospitable and delightful home it is! 
George Land and his Program Com- 
mittee received heartfelt thanks and 
congratulations from all who at- 
tended the 1952 Institute. 

Dorrance White will be chairman 
of the Program Committee for the 
1953 Institute. He will welcome sug- 
gestions from any of our members. 
Plan to come, and bring your col- 
leagues with you! 

An exceedingly important action 
was taken by the Council, authoriz- 
ing the formation of a committee to 
investigate means of cooperation 
among language teachers in further- 
ing the cause of language study. This 
committee, consisting of W. L. Carr 
(Chairman), George Land, and 
Franklin B. Krauss, with Miss Emilie 
Margaret White as consultant, will 
report to the Council at the next 
annual meeting. The Council has 
also voted its approval of the tape- 
recording research being conducted 
at the University of Minnesota, and 
its willingness, under certain condi- 
tions, to distribute the recordings 
when the project is completed. 

The 1951-52 officers have been re- 
elected except for replacements re- 
quired by our Constitution. | 

Beyond this recital of facts is the 
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intangible, but important, factor of 
individual and group morale. | am 
sure that our members who attended 
the Institute left it with invigorated 
minds and gayer hearts; and | hope 
that their spirit reflects a reasonable 
optimism on the part of the entire 
ACL membership as we face the 

challenges of the coming year. 
—Watrtrer R. AGarp 
President 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 

FOR THE YEAR 1951-52 
Comparative Membership Table 

1952-1951 


Supporting ............ 2 15 
3026 

Junior Classical League: 
15003 12626 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER FOR THE 
YEAR, MAY I, IQ5I—MAY I, 1952 
CURRENT FUNDS 


Receipts 

Annual Dues .............$ 2944.35 
Junior Classical League .... 7930.25 
75.00 
Supporting Members ...... 120.00 
Sales of Material .......... 7501.62 
554-79 
Combinations Received .... 1916.45 

$2 1042.46 

Disbursements 

Purchase of Material ...... $ 2630.27 
Junior Classical League . 5766.46 
877.52 
Combinations Paid ........ 1923.60 
Printing and Stationery ... 977.15 
........... 703.41 
Office Equipment ........ 72.69 
4156.00 
Extra Clerical Help ....... 282.10 
The Classical Outlook ..... 2130.39 
Miscellaneous ............. 177.09 
Council Meetings ......... 181.51 
7.00 
Director’s Expenses ....... 223.45 

$201 33.64 
Investment Account ...... $ 3700.00 
Savings Accounts ......... 2500.00 
Interest on Savings ........ 284.10 


—Henry C. Montcomery 
Secretary-Treasurer 

REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF 

THE SERVICE BUREAU 

During the past fiscal year the 
Director of the Service Bureau has 
continued his efforts (1) to select, 
edit, and publish new material, (2) 
to revise or discard old material, (3) 
to secure the right to distribute ma- 
terial already in print, (4) to answer 
scores of letters on all sorts of sub- 
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jects, and (5) to extend as widely 
as possible information about the 
services and materials available at the 
Service Bureau. 

The three regular mediums of 
spreading this information are (1) 
the month-by-month listings in’ the 
Service Bureau section of Cras- 
sicAL (2) a folder sent out 
by mail twice a year (in August and 
in November), and (3) publicity 
material sent to all local, state, and 
regional meetings concerning which 
we have been given definite informa- 
tion, well in advance, as to time, 
place, and the person to whom ma- 
terial may be sent. 

Every member of the League can 
help the Service Bureau to serve him- 
self and others; first by ordering 
material from the Bureau and en- 
couraging others to do so. Sales for 
the past fiscal year amounted to 
more than $7500. This is an increase 
of about $1co over sales for the 
previous fiscal year. 

Secondly, many members can help 
by sending in, for possible publica- 
tion, teaching material which they 
have found helpful. However, the 
Service Bureau must be a non-deficit 
organization as well as a non-profit 
organization, and the publication of 
new material can be justified only 
on the probability that it will meet 
with a fairly large demand. A good 
many of this year’s newly published 
items have been plays or radio skits 
in English. There were two good 
reasons for this fact: (1) the supply, 
and (2) the demand. Teachers and 
pupils seem to agree that “the play’s 
the thing,” either as a creative pro- 
ject or as a performance at assembly, 
club meeting, or open house. Plays 
in Latin have been in less demand, 
for the obvious reason that they re- 
quire so much more time and energy 
to produce. I pass on to you an idea 
received from one of our customers. 
He used Latin plays as dramatic 
readings in class with parts assigned 
in advance, thus providing highly 
motivated practice in oral reading of 
Latin for the cast, practice in hearing 
Latin for others, and entertainment 
and/or information for all. A similar 
use can also be made of plays in 
English, especially those which are 
based on topics being studied by the 
class. 

The original purpose of the Serv- 
ice Bureau was to supply teachers 
with teaching materials and to sug- 
gest classroom procedures that would 
help them to put into practice the 
many recommendations made in the 
Report of the Classical Investigation. 
The demand for teaching material, in 
this narrower sense, has continued 
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strong all these years. Among the 
outstanding additions this area 
during the past year has been the 
Basic Latin Vocabulary along Ety- 
mological Lines prepared by Dr. 
Gerald Else, and made available at 
a ridiculously low cost by a grant in 
aid from the Graduate College of 
the State University of lowa. It is 
our hope that we can soon announce 
plans for the publication of Dr. 
Schaeffer's English-Latin-Greek Lexi- 
con. 

A document of special interest to 
college teachers and administrators is 
the recently published Bulletin XXX1, 
entitled The Classics in Humanities- 
Curricula. This is a full report of a 
four-year study made by a_ special 
committee, the chairman of which 
was Dr. Norman T. Pratt of Indiana 
University. 

Sponsors of Latin clubs have hailed 
with delight a new edition (the 
seventh) of Dr. Lawler’s The Latin 
Club. Another accomplishment has 
been the acquisition of the copy- 
rights for several of the better known 
Latin games. 

One great disappointment suffered 
last spring was our inability to secure 
replacements from Italy for our ini- 
tial stock of Pinocchio in Latin. 

A special service which the Bureau 
has continued from last year is one 
which cannot possibly succeed as 
well as it should without the coop- 
eration of many members of the 
League. I refer to the Teacher Place- . 
ment Service. The plan is described 
on page four of this issue of THe 
CrassicaL It is my hope 
that, in another year or two, heads 
of departments in our colleges and 
universities and directors of place- 
ment bureaus will get the habit of 
referring to us all calls for teachers 
of Latin or Greek which they them- 
selves cannot fill. 

I have spoken of several specific 
ways in which members of the 
American Classical League can help 
the Service Bureau to serve the pro- 
fession. Of course, each member of 
the League, just by being a member, 
does his bit to support two of the 
League’s most persistent and most 
pervasive functions, namely, publica- 
tion of THe Crassica Ourtook and 
maintenance of the Service Bureau, 
neither of which functions could be 
carried on apart from the League or 
apart from each other. 

In closing this report, 1 wish to 
express my indebtedness to Mrs. 
Polly Jones and Mrs. Edna Cunning- 
ham who, as office assistants, have 
long and loyally served at the League 
headquarters as hostesses,  stencil- 
cutters, mimeograph-machine opera- 
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tors, salesladies, mail-order clerks, 
bookkeepers, circulation managers, 
and trouble-shooters. 
—W. L. Carr 
Director 
REPORT OF THE EDITOR OF 
THe CrassicAL OurLook 

The sixteenth year of THe Cras- 
sicAL OvurLook (the twenty-ninth in 
the continued Latin Nores. series) 
proved to be a rather quiet and un- 
eventful one, with manuscripts and 
books for review coming in in flat- 
tering abundance, with the usual de- 
partments materializing satisfactorily, 
and with all the issues coming out 
approximately on time. The only 
noteworthy concession to the times 
was a reduction in over-all size from 
y6 to 88 pages, the December and 
February issues containing eight 
pages each instead of the customary 
twelve. The reduction seems gen- 
erally to have gone unnoticed by our 
readers, and seems to have proved 
successful as a money-saving device. 

Contributors to the volume num- 
bered 86. They represented 26 states, 
the District of Columbia, Canada, 
England, Ireland, and Mexico. More 
than ever, we have realized, from the 
letters which have come to us, that 
teachers of Latin in several foreign 
lands are reading our pages with 
interest. This pleases us greatly—even 
though many of our foreign readers 
do not themselves subscribe to Tue 
CiassicAL but borrow 
copies from American friends! 

Contributors have continued to be 
most cooperative. Many have pains- 
takingly revised and ruthlessly 
pruned their manuscripts at our sug- 
gestion. Several have had metal cuts 
made for us at their own expense. 
All have been understanding and 
patient. It has been a source of 
much grief to us that during the 
vear we have been compelled to 
close a door upon our poets. Over- 
loaded files have forced us to reject 
all verse contributions (except con- 
test entries) for the time being— 
until we can catch up with what we 
have on hand. We hope, however, 
that the ban will not last too long. 

We continue to welcome short 
articles on classical themes, written 
not only for the classicist but for the 
“educated layman” as well. 

The Fditor extends sincere thanks 
to her associate editors, to the Sec- 
retarv-Treasurer of the American 
Classical League, and to the mem- 
bers of the clerical staff in the Mi- 
ami office, without all of whom 
there could be no Ovur- 
LOOK. 

—Linwian B. Law ter 


Editor 
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AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


Please do not send cash through the mails. 
If you send cash and it is lost, we cannot 
fill your order. Please use stamps, money 
orders, or checks. The latter should be made 
— to the American Classical League. 
f a personal check is used, please add 5c 
for the bank service charge. If you must 
defer payment, please pay within 30 days. 

Ordering should be done carefully, by 
number, title, type (poster, mimeograph, 
pamphlet, etc.). terial ordered from the 
Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be 
too badly damaged for resale; since the 
Service Bureau is a non-profit-making or- 
anization, it cannot absorb losses such as 

is. 

Please order material at least two weeks in 
advance of the date on which you want 
to use it. In an emergency, add 20c for 
special-handling postage. 

Because of the increased cost of fourth- 
class postage, effective October 1, 1951, 
please 20c for of $1.50 or more. 

he address of e Service Bureau is 
Miami University, — Ohio. 
. L. CARR, Director 


MATERIAL FOR CELEBRATING 
VERGIL’S BIRTHDAY (OCTOBER 15) 
Mimeographs 
gt. Very Tragical Mirth. bur- 
lesque of Aeneid 1, Il, and IV, 
in shadow pictures. 10¢ 

193. The Judgment of Paris. A play 
in English. 10¢ 

350. Vergil as a Magician, 
Middle Ages. 20¢ 

378. In Honor of Vergil. A play for 
11 girls, dealing with the women 
of whom Vergil wrote. 10¢ 

381. Trojan Festival. A pageant for 
boys, based on Aeneid V.  10¢ 

383. Juno Tries to Change the De- 
crees of Fate. An amusing skit 
in verse, on Juno’s attempt to 
destroy Aeneas. 20¢ 

387. Suggestions for a Vergilian Pro- 
gram for Students Not Studying 
Vergil. 10¢ 

605. The Fall of Troy. A radio pro- 
gram for the Vergil class. A 
dignified presentation of — the 
story of Book IL of the Aeneid. 
20¢ 

625. As It Really Happened. A bur- 
lesque of the Aeneas-Dido story. 
2 girls, 1 boy. 10 minutes. 20¢ 

627. The Return to Carthage. A 
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dramatic poem, based on an 
imaginary visit of Aeneas and 
Ascanius to Carthage, many 


vears after the death of Dido. 
Can be used as part of a Vergil 
program. 10¢ 

629. Amo, Amas, Amat. A radio pro- 
gram or playlet for the Vergil 
class. 6 boys, 5 girls. 25 minutes. 
25¢ 

667. The Prize Apple; or Apples 
That Glitter Like Gold May Be 
Green. A very modern variation 
on the old theme of the Judg- 
ment of Paris. A playlet in Eng- 
lish. 3 boys and 10 girls. 20¢ 
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668. Living Pictures from Mythol- 
ogy. May also be used for Livy- 
ing Statues. 20¢ 

670. Out of This World. A fifteen- 
minute radio skit based on the 
sixth book of the Aeneid. 25¢ 

675. Actus Fatis. A play in English 
written in honor of Vergil’s 
birthday. 20¢ 

Supplements 

44. A Vergilian Fantasy. An elab- 
orate pageant play, to be pro- 
duced on Vergil’s birthday. 10¢ 

47. Vergil, the Prophet of Peace. A 
pageant, using themes from sev- 
eral of Vergil’s works. 10¢ 

Bulletins 

IX. Paris of Troy. A  pageant-play 
in English verse. 15¢ 

XV. Vergilian Papers. 20¢ 

XVII. Suggestions for Teachers of 
Vergil. $1.00 

XVIII. A Journey through the Low- 
er World. A pageant based on 
Book VI of the Aeneid. 20¢ 

XXVIII. Bibliography of Vergil. 

Pamphlet 
35. Song, “In Vergilium.” 
GOVERNMENT AND VOTING 
Mimeographs 
1. A Summary of Points to be Re- 
membered in Regard to the 
Government of Rome in_ the 
Time of Cicero. 15¢ 

82. A Simple Account of Legal 
Procedure in a Roman Court. 
10¢ 

109. A Meeting of the Senate. 10¢ 

159. Social Problems in Cicero’s 
Time. 15¢ 

220. Some Ideas Regarding Citizen- 
ship to Be Found in the Four 
Orations against Catiline. 15¢ 

463. Elections and Voting among the 
Romans. 20¢ 

516. Cicero and Modern Politics. 25¢ 

531. Sentina Rei Publicae: Campaign 
Issues, 63 B. C.  20¢ 

548. Contracts for Third Year Latin. 
10¢ 

576. Mid-term Examination in Cic- 
ero. A test to show how the 
study of Cicero helps a student 
to be a better citizen of a-de- 
mocracy. 10¢ 

632. Government and Politics—Then 
and Now. 15¢ 

BULLETIN 

Bulletin XXIV. The Writing on the 
Wall. Election notices in Pom- 
peli. Illustrated. 45¢ 
OCTOBER AND HALLOWE'EN 

Mimeographs 

356. The Delphic Oracle. An eve- 
ning’s entertainment. 15¢ 

544. Hallowe’en Programs for the 
Latin Club. 10¢ 

555. The Haunted House. A 
English. 20¢ 
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586. A Mythological Football Rally. 
Ancient mythological characters 
suddenly appear at a modern 
rooters’ meeting. 15¢ 
626. Greeks vs. Romans—A_ Football 
Classic. A sports broadcast from 
the realm of the shades. 2 boys. 
6 minutes. 15¢ 
THANKSGIVING 
Mimeographs 
420. A Thanksgiving Day Program. 
A suggestion. 5¢ 
546. Thanksgiving for Latin. A play 
in English. 20¢ 
CLASSIFIED PRICE LISTS 
Classified price lists will be sent 
free, on request, for teaching material 
under any of the following topics: 
Caesar, Cicero, First Year Latin, For 
the Inexperienced Teacher, Gifts and 
Awards, Latin Club, Pictures (My- 
thology), Pictures (Rome and_ the 
Romans), Pictures (Portrait Busts 
and Statues), Plays in English, Plays 
in Latin, Projects, Radio and Other 
Programs, Rome and the Romans, 
Special Days, Supplementary Reading 
in Latin and English, Value of the 
Classics, Vergil, Word Study. 
A BASIC LATIN VOCABULARY 
ALONG ETYMOLOGICAL LINES 
The Service Bureau has for sale, 
at 20¢ a copy, Bulletin XXXII, a new 
Latin word list designed (1) to pro- 
vide a basic Latin vocabulary ac- 
cording to frequency and (2) to show 
the natural kinship of words as an 
aid to vocabulary building. The list 
was prepared by Gerald F. Else, 
State University of lowa, and was 
first. published in The Classical 
Weekly, Vol. 45, No. 15. Offprints 
have been made available through the 
kindness of the author and the edi- 
tor; the offprints were financed by a 
grant from the Graduate College of 
the State University of lowa. 
THE CLASSICS IN 
HU MANITIES-CURRICULA 
The Service Bureau has for sale, 
at 30¢ a copy, Bulletin XXXI, the 
full report of an American Classical 
League Special Committee which for 
four years has been investigating the 
place of the Classics in the various 
types of “Humanities” courses in the 
colleges and universities of the coun- 
try. 
THE LATIN CLUB 
A new and enlarged edition of 
Bulletin XII (The Latin Club) by 
Lillian B. Lawler is now available at 
75¢ a copy. 
LATIN WORD LIST 
A booklet containing all the Latin 
words prescribed by the College Fn- 
trance Examination Board for the 
first, second, and third years, with 
English meanings. Prepared by John 
K. Colby. 50¢ each, in any quantity. 
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A Catalogue of Visual Aids for the 
Civilization, History, Art, Archaeol- 
ogy, and Literature of Egypt, the 
Bible Lands, Mesopotamia, Greece, 
Rome, and Pre-Colonial America. By 
Dorothy Burr Thompson. Price, 50¢. 

VOCABULARY FOR VERGIL’S AENEID 

BOOKS I AND II 

Words are arranged in order of 
first appearance in each of the two 
books. Prepared by C. F. Kuszynski. 
20¢ 

LATIN AND GREEK CHRISTMAS CARDS 

Price, with matching envelope, 7¢ 
each; $1.00 for 15 in any assortment. 
A. descending angel adapted 

from a Durer woodcut; the 
Latin version of Isaiah 9:6 and 
Luke 2:10, 11. Blue or blue and 
black on ivory. 

I. The story of The Nativity, in 
Latin, from St. Luke. Red and 
black on green. 

J. Text of the Fourth (the “Mes- 
sianic”) Eclogue of Vergil with 
parallel text from a stanza of “It 
Came Upon the Midnight Clear.” 
Black and red on ivory. 

kK. A kneeling woman in medieval 
dress holding a branched candle- 
stick. The inside of the card 
contains three stanzas of a me- 
dieval Christmas carol in Latin. 
Red and black on ivory. 

L. Roman lamp in silhouette. In- 
side, a greeting in Latin. Green 
or red with black. 

M. Linoleum print of Madonna and 
Child with a Latin version of 
“QO Little Town of Bethlehem.” 
Green on ivory. 

P. A woodcut of the Parthenon, 
printed in terracotta on white. 
Inside, a good-luck greeting in 
Latin, suitable for Christmas or 
any other occasion. 

PG. A woodcut of the Parthenon, 

printed in leaf-green on white. 

Inside a greeting in Greek, suit- 

able for Christmas or any other 

occasion. 

The carol, “Silent Night,” trans- 

lated into Latin, printed decora- 

tively with holly ribbon 
borders. Red, green and_ black, 
on white. 

T. A softly-colored picture of the 
three columns of the Temple of 
Castor and Pollux reflected in 
the pool of the House of the 
Vestal Virgins, and the Forum 
at Rome. Inside a greeting in 
Latin. 

X. A beautifully colored imported 
Swiss postal card featuring the 
Christmas Rose with appropriate 
Latin verses by John Kk. Colby. 
No envelopes. 


POSTCARDS 
Holiday postcards with the greet- 
ing “Ferias Laetas!” (“A Joyous 
Holiday!”) are available. They may 
be used for any holiday season of the 
year. The design, in green ink, is 
taken from Columbus’ drawing of 
one of his own ships. No envelopes. 
Can be sent through the mail for a 
two-cent stamp. Price, 30¢ for a 
packet of ten cards. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
The Service Bureau announces the 
following new or recently revised 
mumeographs. 
63. Roman Dress. Revised March, 
1952. 25¢ 
128. Words of Latin Derivation Used 
in the Study of Civics. Revised 
March, 1952. 15¢ 
129. Some Living Statues. Revised 
October, 1951.  20¢ 
171. How the Romans Dressed. Re- 
vised April, 1951. 25¢ 
227. Practical Suggestions for the 
Caesar Teacher. Revised March, 
15¢ 
448. A List of Secondary Latin Text- 
books Reported by the Publish- 
ers as in Print April, 15¢ 
587. A selected Biblography on 
Word Study and General Lan- 
guage. Revised November, 1951. 
20¢ 
658. Official Initiation Ceremony of 
The Junior Classical League. 15¢ 
662. A List of Historical Novels 
Dealing with Classical Themes. 
Revised March, 1951. 25¢ 
666. School and Community Publi- 
city. A teacher’s manual pre- 
pared by Pauline L. Burton, 
Chairman of the Committee on 
Public Relations of the Ameri- 
can Classical League. 20¢ 
671. Furianus Gets a Father. A hilar- 
ious playlet in English with 
some Latin interspersed. 35¢ 
672. A List of Standardized Tests 
Reported in’ Print September, 
10¢ 
673. Successive Steps in Understand- 
ing a Latin Sentence. 5¢ 
675. Actus Fatis. A play in English 
written in honor” of Vergil’s 
birthday. 20¢ 
676. The Present Status of the Clas- 
sics. In college and university, 
in the secondary school; the 
classics and the classics teacher. 
By W. C. Korfmacher.  20¢ 
677. Pan versus Apollo. By Ianon 
Moon. pantomimic dance 
drama accompanied by English 
verse. The story of the inven- 
tion of the syrinx and the pun- 
ishment of Midas. Directions for 
costumes, properties, staging, 
music. 20¢ 
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